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Core Values 
Ingredients For A Winning 


Career 


by RADM Paul M. Blayney 
District Commander 


henever I speak to the 
public, I tell them about the 
wonderful people I work 


with — you. We in the Coast Guard 
are truly blessed with the quality of 
folks and the aspirations that they 
bring to our tasks. We continue to 
look for ways to institutionalize those 
enduring values that are the hallmark 
of our service. 

Values that permeate our organi- 
zation — that define who we are and 
tell us what superior leadership at all 
levels is all about. These are the 
basics, the bedrock of ideals and 
character. We have identified three 
attributes we call core values — 
RESPECT, HONOR and DEVOTION 
TO DUTY. I want to take this 
oportunity to talk to you about all of 
these core values. 

RESPECT is a measure of how we 
treat each other. Respect includes a 
chain of command, but it is founded in 
individual dignity. An open and 
acknowledged worth of each person in 
his or her own right. Respect em- 
braces diversity and seeks to under- 
stand the individual and collective 
concerns of each member of a crew. 

RESPECT commands power, not 
the egotistical variety, but personal 
power that gives the actor great 
latitude in the work place. It’s “Yes 





Sir” or “Yes Ma’am”, or “Yes or no 
Master Chief”, just as much as a 
helping hand. 

RESPECT is self-esteem and 
confidence founded upon knowledge. 
Respect for others is at the core of our 
humanitarian tradition and under- 
lines our role as lifesavers. RE- 
SPECT is the stuff of character 
Alexander Hamilton demanded of his 
officers of the Revenue Marine as 
they enforced the customs duties of a 
young nation. 

RESPECT flows up and down. It 
marks the leader a role model — a 
reference point by which others may 
judge their own intentions and 
actions. 

At the center of the Coast 
Guard’s Core Values in HONOR. 
HONOR is integrity — it is basic 
honesty. HONOR is reflected in 
uncompromising ethical conduct, 
moral behavior, loyalty, accountabil- 
ity and public esteem. It means 
preserving a good reputation — with 
those who know best — and with 
yourself. It’s leaving the light on so 
others can look through the keyhole 
at your innermost soul. 

HONOR is the absence of cutting 
corners, of self-justification or self- 
deception. It demands absolute 
integrity in even the smallest detail 
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of professional life. HONOR dictates 
openness and candor, even at the 
expense of expectations of others in 
you. It is in the numbers, the reports, 
in the eyes of the Coast Guard people. 
It is the quality we rely on without 
questions or doubt in our daily deal- 
ing. HONOR is at the heart of public 
service. 

Respect and HONOR create an 
environment that nurtures DEVO- 
TION TO DUTY. Ardent dedication, 
loyalty and commitment to achieve- 
ment of organizational goals are all 
attributes. DEVOTION TO DUTY is 
faithfulness to the public trust. It is 
going the extra mile to get the job 
done, drawing upon every reserve of 
professional skill and physical endur- 
ance. It shapes people to seek respon- 
sibility and accept accountability. It’s 
the motivation of an Auxiliarist, the 
dawn to dusk summer workday on a 
river tender the impulse of a hero. It’s 
Douglas Munro at Guadalcanal. It is 
the stuff that keeps us coming back for 
more because we fervently believe in 
the cause. 

RESPECT, HONOR and DEVO- 
TION TO DUTY are the main ingredi- 
ents for leadership. These attributes 
make up the values I subscribe to — 
they are the Coast Guard’s CORE 
VALUES. 
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Story and photos by 
Rob Raskiewicz 


he cutter Sumac celebrated the 

50th anniversary of its commis- 

sioning Nov. 11, a milestone 
few other cutters in the Coast Guard 
achieve. The ceremony, officiated by 
RADM Paul M. Blayney, Commander, 
Second District, was held under the 
St. Louis Arch on the 11th hour of the 
11th day of the 11th month in honor 
of Veterans day. 

The Sumac has been homeported 
in Blair, Neb., Owensboroe, Paducah 
and Hickman, Ky., Peoria and Cairo, 
Ill., Dubuque and Keokuk, Iowa 
during the past 50 years and has 
called St. Louis home since 1978. 

Sumac was built to keep the ice- 
clogged river channels of the Upper 
Mississippi, Ohio and Illinois Rivers 
open during World War II. Sumac 
broke ice into the early 1970's until 
the Coast Guard stopped performing 
that function on the rivers. Sumac 
switched hats and its primary mission 
became aids to navigation. 

It has provided dependable aids to 
navigation maintenance on the 
treacherous stretch of the Mississippi 
River from St. Louis south to Cairo, 
Ill. for 16 years 

“She’s a well-built old boat,” said 





Many guests were on hand to share in the landmark ceremony and to 


refreshments. 
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the officer in 
charge, Master 
Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate Robert 
Hunsaker, in an 
interview with the 
St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. “Of 
course almost 
everything but the 
shell has been 
rebuilt and remod- 
eled over the years. 
Comparing the 
Sumac to the 
newer buoy tenders 
in the district is 
like comparing 
today’s cars to a’55 
Chevy — “she’s a 
lot roomier and 
they used real steel 
so she’s built to 
last.” 

The cutter has 
more horsepower, 
2,150, than much 
larger ocean-going 
buoy tenders and 
has proven to be 
very durable as its 


Fd 


Hunsaker received a plaque honoring Sumac’s 50 years 
of service on the Western Rivers during the ceremony. 
Also awarded were golden plankowner certificates to 
crewmembers, members of the Second District staff, both 
retired and active and key civilians who have played a part 
in the Sumac’s long history. 


visit over 


long service life attests. 

After the flood waters receded in 
1993, Sumac worked continuously, 
replacing hundreds of buoys and 
shore towers to restore the channel to 
normal in a short period of time. 

As for the future of the district’s 
oldest river buoy tender, it’s business 
as usual for the time being. According 
to CDR John DeJung, Chief, Aids to 
Navigation, Second Coast Guard 
District, “Plans are to replace the 
Sumac with a construction tender 
from the 8th district and convert it 
into a river tender. 

“To my knowledge there has been 
no specific date when the actual 
replacement will take place,” he said. 
“I think it would be safe to say it will 
be a few years down the road.” % 




















Completing The Circle__ 


ulius Enloe had a colorful career as a Coast 
Guardsman, part of which was being an original 
crewmember of the Coast Guard Cutter Sumac. 
Enloe’s Coast Guard career seemed connected to the 
Second District. He joined the Coast Guard in St. Louis 
and though he spent most of his career on the East Coast, 
Enloe served in Second District on four different occasions. 
A retired senior chief, Enloe was recognized with an 
honorary Golden plank owner certificate for being an 
original crewmember of the Sumac, Nov. 11, during a 


2 O- Yea [ Ve t ee if a i, ceremony celebrating the Sumac’s 50 years of service. 


He spent his twenty years in the Coast Guard as a 


r | a Nn k Own ft él Motor Machinist Mate and then an Engineman (same job, 
2 


new name). 
The Mi i nati id he had no id 
Celebrates 50th —_smnieerisateceeiu eda reesei 
. . He said, “I got in OK but the Coast Guard turned 
An Nn / Ve f S a ry W/ if A wna prow Same he aaa Diecnumanilie: -~" 


required weight. I took him home and fed him milk and 
ts U tte [ S U Mm ac cottage cheese but he wouldn’t go back. I guess he was too 
embarrassed the first time.” 
Story and photo by PA2 Frank Dunn In 1943, he was assigned to the then brand new cutter 
Sumac that was still under construction in Blair, Neb. 
“There wasn’t much work we could do operationally 
because the boat was still under construction,” the 73- 
year-old Enloe said. “We took the time, between providing 
fire watches for the welders, to learn the piping, oil and 
water lines. We just learned the general nomenclature of 
the ship.” 

Enloe only served on 
the cutter for three 
months while it was in 
dry dock. He was 
supposed to make the 
inaugural trip from 
Blair to St. Louis but 
because of a nagging 
injury he suffered while 
on board the CGC 
Escanaba, he left 
Sumac and headed to 

Enloe, spent most of his career on the East Coast. \ a St. Louis for medical 

He was a member of the ill-fated CGC Escanaba . attention. 

which exploded in 1943 and sank with 100 men lost. “After my hospital 

Only two members of the crew were saved. Enloe stay, I was assigned to 

was reassigned to the Sumac in 1943 before the a transient unit in St. 

tragedy Louis to wait for the 
cutter. I worked there 
for a while but I never 
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got orders from there back to Sumac so I requested to be 
transferred and I was sent back to the East Coast,” he 
said. 

Enloe would be back on Sumac, but not before a second 
trip to the Second District on the old CGC Greenbrier. 

“I picked up Greenbrier in Wheeling, W.Va. I was only 
on it for a short time, but it was hard work,” Enloe said of 
the time he spent on the paddle-driven river boat, which 
at that time worked aids to navigation on the Ohio River. 

Enloe got out of the Coast Guard in 1948. He spent a 
few months as a civilian and returned to the service that 
same year. 

“After I came back in, my first tour 
was on Sumac,” he said. 

“The crew was completely different, 
no one was left from the first time I 
had been assigned there. But I knew 
the ship very well.” 

Enloe spent a year and a half on 
Sumac and continued his work as a 
Motor Machinist Mate. 

“At that time, the cutter’s engines 
were six-cylinder, Fairbank-Morris 
engines,” he said. “By then they were 
real old. We would get so dirty work- 
ing on them we had to wash our 
dungarees in kerosene to get the oil out 
then wash them in hot soapy water to 
get the kerosene out.” 

Enloe said, “One night, myself and a 

first class boatswain’s mate were on 
our way back to the boat when some- 
one stopped us and told us he was 
headed down to the boat to report that 
one of the lights on the river was out. 
He told us where it was and we went 
on down to the boat. Everyone on the 
boat was asleep except for a seaman 
who was on watch. We decided to get 
the cutter underway and go find the 
burned out light. The boatswain’s 
mate headed to the pilot house, I fired 
up the engines and the seaman threw 
off the lines. Off we went. It was a 
couple of hours before someone woke 
up and found out we were underway.” 

After his second tour on Sumac, 
Enloe returned to the East Coast. He 
spent the rest of his career there before 


returning to Coast Guard Base St. Louis in May of 1962 
and retired there the following October after 20 years of 
duty. 

Enloe took part in a rescue at sea while on patrol and 
hunted submarines off the Northeast coast of the United 
States during World War II. 

“I joined the Coast Guard because, at the time, it was the 
hardest (service) to get into,” Enloe said. 

Since leaving the Coast Guard he has retired from a 
second 20-year career driving a truck locally in St. Louis. & 


Julius Enloe 
relaxes at home 
with Bonnie Sue, 
his 3-year-oldLa- 
brador Retriever. 
He now lives in 
St. Louis, but 
keeps in touch 
with his Coast 
Guard roots 
through newslet- 
ters and the me- 
dia. 
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MSO St Louis Receives 
Award For '93 Flood 


by PA3 Tim Payton 





.S. Coast Guard Marine Safety 
Office St. Louis received the 
Coast Guard Foundation 
Award of the year in recognition of 
notable professional excellence 
during the Flood of 1993, Oct. 20, at 
the Marriot Marquis Hotel in New 
York. 

The award was presented to CAPT 
Scott P. Cooper, Commanding 
Officer, MSO St. Louis, by retired 
VADM Thomas R. Sargent, III. 
CAPT Cooper was the commander of 
Coast Guard Forces, St. Louis during 
the floods. Also on hand to accept the 
award was CWO2 Joseph D. 
Cosgrove, III. 

Coast Guard Forces, St. Louis was 
formed to respond and provide relief 
efforts during the Flood of 1993. 

According to CAPT Cooper, MSO 
St. Louis was a big part of those 
forces. 

Isabel Becker, Public Affairs 
representative for the Coast Guard 
Foundation, said the award is 
presented annually to the Coast 
Guard unit with the best record in all 
around performance for the year. 
The Coast Guard Foundation award 


is not given for one specific incident or 
event. 

During the Flood of 1993 Coast 
Guard Forces St. Louis did a variety 
of jobs. Eighteen disaster response 
units patrolled the flooded rivers and 
other areas, responding to a variety of 
calls for assistance. Coast Guard 
personnel filled more than 20,000 
sandbags. 

CWO2 Cosgrove said, “The flood 
kept us quite busy. The around-the- 
clock operations seemed endless.” 

On hand for the presentation was 
ADM Robert Kramek, Commandant 
of the Coast Guard and Mortimer 
Downey, Deputy Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

The Coast Guard Foundation is a 
non-profit organization which pro- 
vides programs that will benefit the 
education, welfare and morale of 
Coast Guard personnel and their 
families. 

MSO St. Louis has also been 
presented with several letters of 
appreciation and plaques from local 
communities and companies as well 
as a Coast Guard Unit Commenda- 
tion for their efforts during the Flood. 34% 
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How To Beat The “Winter Blues" 


by John C. Yunker 





any of us experience the "winter blues” at some 
M time or another during our lives. Winter depres- 

sion or "seasonal affective disorder” (SAD), 
which is often caused by lack of sunlight, begins in October 
or November and disappears in March or April. Some of 
the symptoms are increased appetite with weight gain, 
carbohydrate craving, hypersomnia, decreased concentra- 
tion and productivity at work, decreased energy, social 
withdrawal and afternoon slumps. 

Here is a list of some suggested tips to help you avoid 
the winter blues: 

O KEEP ACTIVE. GET OUT OF THE HOUSE BY 
TAKING A WALK OR GO VISIT FRIENDS. 

OUKEEP YOUR HOME ENVIRONMENT BRIGHT 
AND CHEERFUL WITH PLENTY OF LIGHT. (Studies 
on light therapy show that people are less depressed when 
more light is introduced to their environment during the 
winter months. 

© JOIN A HEALTH CLUB. During winter you need to 
remain active and need to exercise. Also, it gives you the 


opportunity to socialize and make new friends. 

© LEARN A NEW ACTIVITY OR HOBBY. Take a class 
at the local community junior college. 

© HELP OTHERS. Volunteer your time at homes for 
the elderly or other community organizations. 

© EAT HEALTHY. We tend to over-eat during the 
winter and we need to maintain our normal diet. 

© AVOID BECOMING A "COUCH POTATO". Watch- 
ing too much TV can be too relaxing and become a bad 
habit that is hard to break. 

O THROW A PARTY. Organize parties around the 
holidays and invite all your friends. 

CO} REDECORATE. Since we spend the majority of our 
time in our home during the winter months, it could be a 
good opportunity to make it brighter and more cheerful. 

© TREAT YOURSELF. Take a vacation to a sunny spot. 

If you cannot find a way to avoid the ‘winter blues" 
(SAD), contact your EAP Hotline:1-800-523-5668. 
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Credit Cards 


Fantastic Plastic or Financial Hell ? 


Reprinted from Parlay 
International 
by Richard Curtis 
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. harge it” for some of us, just 
saying this has become more 
of a problem than a conve- 

nience. In fact, though most of us 
have utilized the convenience and 
opportunities offered by the “buy now, 
pay later" cycle, for some of us, this 
has become a dangerous addiction. 

For some, plastic money becomes 

fantasy money. Unfortunatly, finan- 
cial fantasies tend to become financial 
nightmares at month's end. 


THE CREDIT QUIZ 
- Do you limit yourself to no more 
than three credit cards? 


- Do you pay more than the mini- 
mum credit card payment each 
month? 


- Do you know, somewhat precisely, 
how much of your monthly income is 
required to meet your monthly home, 
food transportation and health bills? 


A negative answer to any of these 
questions may warn you of a need to 
awaken from financial fantasies. If 
your revolving credit seem to take you 
round and round and never stop; if 
your credit card seems to drive your 
purchases, leading you to buy simply 
by providing the opportunity; then it 
is time to seek help. You can learn to 
deal realistically with your finances. 


RELIEVING FINANCIAL STRESS 

You, like many other gainfully 
employed individuals, may have 
gotten in over your head using credit 
cards. But you needn't drown in 
despair. A few simple steps will help 
you stay afloat. Confidential assis- 
tance programs are available to direct 
you along these steps to competent 
budgeting, money management and 
responsible use of credit. 

Credit counseling services are 
national non-profit organizations 





























providing free or low cost credit 
counseling. These professionals are 
also skilled in budgeting and can help 
set up a debt repayment plan for you. 
Many companies provide support, 
information and outside referrals 
through employee assistance pro- 
grams. 


LEGAL RIGHTS 

If you're ready to re-establish 
yourself as a responsible user of 
credit, you should know that you have 
rights and resources available to you 
for your protection: 


* Credit harassment is illegal. Bill 
collectors are not permitted to call late 
at night, nor are they permitted to 
discuss your financial situation with 
your employer. 


* Your credit history is available to 
you through a local credit reporting 
agency. 


* Bankruptcy is a legal option for 
these facing serious financial difficul- 
ties. Chapter 7 erases most debts 
except child support and taxes. 
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Chapter 13 is a debt repayment plan. 
Filing for either of these forms of 
bankruptcy is a serious undertaking. 
All available options should first be 
considered in consultation with a 
qualified professional. 


For additional information on 
financial planning or financial stress 
contact Mr. Rich Curtis, Family 
Programs Administrator, or Mr. John 
Yunker, Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram Coordinator located in the 
Work-Life Office (314-539-2675). 








New Hospice Program 
Available For Military 


By Lisa Garcia Fensterman 





hen terminal illness strikes a 

military family, the pain and 

adjustment can be particu- 
larly burdensome. The Hospice 
Foundation of America has begun a 
new program to help military fami- 
lies, in particular, to cope with 
terminal illness. 

Hospice care provides caring, home 
or home-like environments to those 
for whom cure and recovery are no 
longer an option. The particularly 
difficult circumstances imposed on 
military personnel by long family 
separations, frequent moves and 
unpredictable operational deployment 
place a heavy burden on our military 
people. This new program is intended 
to assist military family members in 
coping with terminal illness and in 
finding the help they need, when they 
need it. 

Hospice is a special kind of care 
designed to provide comfort and 
support to patients and their families 


in the final stages of terminal illness. 
It seeks to enable patients to carry on 
their remain- 
ing days, 
weeks or 
months in an 
alert and 
pain-free 
manner, with 
dignity at. 
home or in a 
home-like 
setting, 
surrounded 
by people who 
are sensitive 
to their 
special needs. 
Additional 
information 
can be 
provided by 
your Work- 
Life Staff at 
(314) 539- 
2675. 
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Lowfat Is Where 
Its At, But... 





by Elisa Mullins any Americans have gotten 
the lowfat message. The 
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Calorie Control Council 
reports that 90 percent of adult 
Americans choose some "light" 
products, compared with only 76 
percent in 1991. Though we are 
gradually cutting back on fat and 
increasing carbohydrates, we're 
eating over 50 calories more per day 
than we did seven years ago. Those 
extra calories will add up to more 
than five pounds a year per person 
unless we become more active. In 
fact, the national girth does seem to 
be expanding. More than one-third of 
American adults remain overweight. 
So, even though our supermarket 
carts are loaded with fat-free items, 
we still seem to be getting fatter. 

If you are like some of us, you may 
think you've hit on the perfect answer 
to satisfying your sweet tooth: fat free 
cookies! Some of us think those 
Cranberry Newtons taste pretty darn 
good AND they are fat free, so we can 
eat all we want, right? Well, three 
boxes in a day might be pushing it a 
bit, even if it is fat free! 

Unfortunately, these products are 
good "diet foods" only when used in 
moderation: they are still full of 
calories. In fact, sometimes there is 
very little difference between the real 
McCoy and the light alternative. 
Let's use those Fig Newtons for an 
example. One Fat Free Fig Newton 
contains 50 calories and 0 grams of fat 
compared with the original recipe 
with 55 calories and 1.3 grams of fat. 
Cookie for cookie, not a lot of differ- 
ence (unless you are a cookie monster 
and eat a package at a time!). 

In the case of the Fig Newtons, the 


product size did not decrease notably 
(only 6%), but others trim fat by 
trimming down the size of the snack. 
Hostess Lights cupcakes are 12% 
smaller than the original item. I'm 
sure those of you who treat yourself to 
these products have noticed that the 
price did not slim down along with the 
fat savings! 

Often, as fat is decreasing, sugar is 
increasing. Check out a label and I'll 
bet sugar is top on the ingredient list, 
and probably is also second, third, or 
fourth on the list in one form or 
another (corn syrup, high-fructose 
corn syrup, maltose, etc.). Although 
sugar is not as calorie-dense as fat, it 
still packs a punch (paunch?) if not 
eaten in moderation! 

Experts recommend that we eat a 
balanced, nutritious diet, including 
lots of whole grain breads, cereals, 
pastas, vegetables, and fruits. Cur- 
rent American Heart Association 
guidelines suggest that fat intake be 
less than 30 percent of your total 

daily calorie intake. If you are 
stricken with a sweet tooth and wish 
to use lowfat items as a part of your 
strategy in balancing your fat budget, 
just keep in mind that these are still 
“empty” calories, meaning they do not 
have a lot of nutritional value. Al- 
though watching fat grams is impor- 
tant, if you are looking to lose weight 
you will need to watch the calorie 
intake as well: eating a whole fat free 
Entenmann's cake at a sitting is going 
to defeat the purpose! Best bet is to 
eat the fat free versions in moderation 
and dust off those exercise shoes! 
Check out the following before and 
after versions of your favorite lowfat 
cookies: 
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HOW THE COOKIE CRUMBLES 


WEIGHT CALORIES FAT 
(oz.) (g.) 


Nabisco Fig Newtons 54 55 1.3 
Nabisco Fat Free Fig Newtons 51 50 0 
Nabisco Oreo Cookie 39 53.3 2.3 
Reduced Fat Oreo 7 46.7 1.7 
Nabisco Chips Ahoy! Cookie 38 53 2.7 
Reduced Fat Chips Ahoy! 38 50 2.0 
Hostess Twinkie 1.4 140 4.0 
Low Fat Twinkie Lights 1.4 120 1.5 
Hostess Cupcake 1.6 170 5.0 
Low Fat Cupcake Lights 1.4 120 1.5 
Keebler Cinnamon Crisp 

Graham Selects 13 17.5 0.6 
Cinnamon Crisp Graham Selects .12 13.8 0.2 

(reduced fat version) 


(One gram of fat contains nine calories. Someone following an 1,800 calorie diet should average no 
more than 60 grams of fat a day.) 








se Pe ME ECOG Gg 


CWO2 Kim Mosby (left) presents CDR Pierce Guyer, D2 Marine Safety Division, with a fire 
extinguisher for winning the Fire Safety |Q Test sponsored by the Work Life Staff in recogni- 
tion of Fire Safety Prevention Month in October. Photo by PA3 Tim Payton 
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Understanding 
Alzheimer's Disease 


by Jo Ann Tindall 
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Izheimer's is a disease that 
affects loss of mental function, 
referred to as dementia. In 
1907, a German doctor by the name of 
Alois Alzheimer noted that several of 
his elderly patients suffered from 
severe memory loss. (Source: Life 
Skills Education) After their deaths, 
Dr. Alzheimer decided to study their 
brains. He discovered something very 
interesting, they all had brain tissue 
that consisted of nerve fibers which 
were tangled into knots and abnor- 
mally deteriorated. More recent 
studies have found an increased 
deposition of amyloid beta- 
protein among the tangled 
nerve fibers. 
IS THERE A CURE? 
There is no known 
cure for this disease 
and it currently costs 
Americans an 
estimated $80 


Billion annually. Patients can have 
minor symptoms and still function at 
home for long periods of time before 
requiring additional care. These patients 
may forget where they placed their keys 
or forget the names (age usually gets 
blamed for this behavior). However, 
others move more quickly into the se- 
verely debilitated, immobile state which 
can sometimes last 4 to 12 years. These 
patients have a change in their personal- 
ity, they may decline to speak or walk. 
They have a general loss of interest with 
what is happening around them. These 
severe cases place a huge burden of 
responsibility on their families. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THESE 
PATIENTS? 

*Get them to a doctor when you suspect 
a problem with memory loss. 

*Contact the Alzheimer's Disease and 
Related Disorders Association (ADRDA 1- 
800-621-0379) for support and resources. 

*Repeat daily schedule to patient, label 
objects in the house, make their daily 
routine simple so they can remember, go 
with them to their appointments. 

CONCLUSION! 

Researchers fee] that the answer lies in 
exactly how the beta-protein is released, 
causing neurons and Gila cells to change. 
However, until a cure is found, just try 
understanding the patient's confusion 
and get support for your new caregiving 
responsibilities. 
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Memorial Will Be First To Honor 
Women In The Service 


by Lisa Garcia Fensterman 





Te you a woman who served or is serving in the 
military? Are there women veterans among your 
family? 

Ground breaking for the country's first major national 

memorial to honor women who have served in the 
military is scheduled for next spring at the main 
.. gate to Arlington National Cemetery. It will 
honor the more than 1.8 million women 
: throughout history who have served or are 
| serving in the Armed Forces. 
The Women in Military Service for America 
Memorial Foundation, the group spearheading 
the project, is compiling a database of women 
who have served in the military from the 
American Revolution right up to today. 

fy \, According to the Office of Personnel Man- 

4 \ agement, almost 1,000 women veterans 

A BA j are now DOT employees. The foundation 

a= / is asking each veteran (or friends and 
“: descendants) to provide them with the 
: 7 woman's name, branch of service, a photo- 
* =6graph in uniform, if possible, and a short 
"| _Narrative of her most memorable military 
experiences. 
One of the key features of the memorial will 
be a computerized data base where visitors 
1 may access information about and view a 
photograph of the veteran. To date, about 
100,000 women have registered with the founda- 
tion. 
Interested individuals should cal] 1-800-222-2294 
for information and to obtain a registration form. 
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Preparing For 
Civilian Life 


By RDC Charles R. Martinez 





ou will one day face the deci- 

sion whether to reenlist, 

separate, or retire from the 
Coast Guard. Preparation is the key 
ingredient to making the "right" 
decision for yourself. 

Should you decide to reenlist, the 
transition to civilian life is put on 
hold. Use this time wisely by becom- 
ing acquainted with your veterans 
benefits, increasing your education, 
and assessing your financial situa- 
tion. For those of you with over 12 
years of service this is an especially 
crucial time for you, retirement is 
just around the corner. 

If you are leaving the service and 
are not retirement eligible, take 
advantage of the resources you have 
available to you. The main resource 
is a Transition Assistance Program 
(TAP). Our sister services offer 
numerous seminars throughout the 
country in addition to those hosted by 
the Coast Guard. DOD seminars 
concentrate on the job search. Job 
search includes determining your 
skills, resume writing, and interview- 
ing techniques. The Coast Guard 
seminars will cover your benefits as 
well as job search techniques. Give 
yourself some time to attend a 
seminar and prepare for your transi- 
tion. Your pre-separation counseling 


should be done no later than 90 days 
prior to separation. 

Do not forget to consolidate your 
military experience and training and 
take those college credits with you. 

If you are preparing for retirement, 
and not facing mandatory retirement. 
ask yourself "Why?" Is your decision 
based on feelings of discontent with 
your job or status, or on the belief that 
monetary rewards will be greater in 
the civilian sector? I suggest you 
reevaluate your situation. Take a 
hard look at your pay, benefits, 
security, financial status and job 
opportunities. 

Give yourself time to learn all about 
your veterans benefits, the survivor 
benefit plan, health care benefits, 
insurance needs, etc. The Coast 
Guard offers retirement seminars to 
those that are retirement eligible, 
have approved retirement letters on 
file and those approaching retirement 
eligibility. 

In all of these scenarios it is impor- 
tant that you use all resources avail- 
able and make the "right" decision for 
you. 

For information on transition 
seminars or to discuss other aspects of 
separation or retirement contact RDC 
Charles Martinez at (314) 539-2675. 
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Emergency Dental Care For Families 


Enrolled In Dependent Care 





By HSC Michael Wright 





ome dependents who are 

covered by Dependents Dental 

Plan have reportadly been told 
to go to a civilian hospital emergency 
room when seeking emergency dental 
treatment. This practice is unneces- 
sary and can be very expensive. 

Delta Dependents Dental Plan 
recently conducted a telephone survey 
of participating dentists. The survey 
found that patients who have already 
established themselves with a dentist 
can either call their dentist's office or 
home when seeking emergency dental 
care. New patients, who have not yet 
established themselves with a dentist 
may call the dentist's office and make 
an appointment. It is not necessary to 
go to a civilian hospital emergency 
room when seeking emergency dental 
care. 

The best way to ensure that you get 
emergency dental care when you need 
it is by establishing yourself with a 
local Delta dentist. Establishing 
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yourself with a Delta dentist is easy -- 
simply make an appointment for your 
next checkup with a participating 
Delta Dentist office. HSC Wright of 
the Work-Life staff has a microfiche 
listing of participating Delta dentist's 
in your local zip code area. You can 
also ask the dentist's office if they 
participate in Delta dental. While you 
can go to any licensed dentist for 
treatment, choosing a Delta dentist 
will save you money, time and paper- 
work. Getting established with a 
dentist and obtaining regular dental 
checkups can help prevent problems 
that can result in the need of emer- 
gency care. As a patient of record, you 
can often obtain emergency care more 
quickly. 

For more information about Depen- 
dents Dental Plan and its coverage, 
consult your Evidence of Coverage 
booklet or call HSC Wright at 314- 
539-2675. 
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Overcoming Adoption 


Obstacles 





Laws Are In Place 
To Help With 
Adoption Proce$$ 


by JoAnn Tindall 





isted below are several legislative acts which 

may be of service to those individuals interested 

in adoption but hesitant due to the high cost of 
legal fees, insurance, and other fees incurred through 
the adoption process. 

Adoptive Families of America (AFA) is an advocate 
for equitable treatment in law and regulation of 
families formed through adoption. Contact Steve 
Humerickhouse, AFA, 3333 Hwy. 100 N., Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55422; 612-535-4829 for additional informa- 
tion. 

FAIRNESS FOR ADOPTING FAMILIES ACT 
(E.R. 930) allows a tax deduction for adoption 
expenses of up to $5,000 for a domestic adoption and 
$7,000 for an intercountry adoption. The bill would 
also make reimbursements of adoption expenses from 











an employer non-taxable income. The deduction 
phases out once a family's yearly income reaches $60,000. 
Sponsors are Rep. Andy Jacobs (D-IN) and Sen. Don 
Riegle (D-MI). 

LEAVE EQUITY FOR ADOPTIVE FAMILIES ACT 
(S.1573/HLR.2484) requires employers to give adoptive 
families the same leave benefits given to families formed 
by birth. This includes paid leave if birth families receive 
paid leave. Bill sponsors are Rep. Jim Oberstar (D-MN) 
and Sen. Paul Simon (D-IL), both adoptive parents. 

HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE: AFA is work- 
ing with the Labor Department on regulations to govern 
new federal law requiring employer-provided health 
insurance to cover adopted children from the time of 
placement without restrictions on pre-existing conditions. 
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The law includes a new and very broad definition of 
placement: "a legal obligation for total or partial support," 
in contrast to the usual physical custody definition. A few 
employers are still exempt from these requirements, 
including the federal government and the military. 

MULTIETHNIC PLACEMENT ACT, passed by the 
Senate in March, will likely go to conference between the 
House and Senate to determine whether it will become law 
and in what form. The Senate version prohibits agencies 
receiving federal funds from delaying or denying place- 
ment of a child on the basis of race. This bill has been 
criticized because of its lack of consideration for the child's 
cultural heritage and for the barriers to adoptive place- 
ments with families of color. 
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Give Your Children A Hug 


Start Practicing Now for Child Safety Awareness 


Week Feb. 8-14, and Buckle ‘em Up 


by Lisa Garcia Fensterman 





he leading cause of death in 
children is automobile crashes. 


More than 70 percent of these 
deaths could be prevented if children 
were properly secured in safety seats. 

The National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
estimates that as many as 49,000 
injuries and 455 deaths could have 
been prevented in 1993 if every child 
under the age of five was correctly 
secured in a child safety seat. How- 
ever, safety seats must be used 
correctly if they are to provide ad- 
equate crash protection. It's impor- 
tant for parents to read the safety 
seat manufacturer's instructions, as 


well as the car manufacturer's in- 
structions to guarantee the proper 
installation and use. It is equally 
important for parents and care givers 
to check if the safety seat they are 
using or considering buying has been 
recalled. This is especially important 
if you are considering a hand-me- 
down or purchasing a second-hand 
seat”. 

Parents should also understand 
which type of seat (infant or toddler 
convertible or booster seat) is appro- 
priate for each stage in a child's 
development. Be aware of current 
safety procedures when transporting 
low-weight and premature infants. 


Parents should know how to use a 
child safety seat in a vehicle equipped 
with an automatic belt system and/or 
a passenger-side air bag. 

NHTSA operates the Auto Safety 
Hotline to answer consumer questions 
concerning child safety seats. They 
also have current information on 
which car seats have been recalled. 
Call toll-free at 800-424-9393 or the 
Child Passenger Safety Program 
Coordinator (202) 366-2696 for more 
information. 

You can also use this hot line to 
request a child car seat registration 
form. Once registered the manufac- 
turer can contact you in case of recall. 








Mrs. Jean Alessi, M.A. conducts a workshop entitled "When A Relationship Turns 
Sour... Can You Sweeten It Up?” in recognition of Domestic Abuse Awareness Month 
this past October. Sponsored by the Work Life Staff, it was attended by 43 Coast 
Guard members and civilian employees. 
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Continued Health Care Benefit 
Program Worth Looking Into 


by CPO Chries R. Martinez 





he National Defense Authori- 
i zation Act for Fiscal Year 1993 

directed the implementation of 
a temporary, premium based, health 
benefits program. Coast Guard 
members and their families separat- 
ing from active duty status, not due 
to retirement, may elect health care 
coverage through the Continued 
Health Care Benefit Program. 
Although not part of the CHAMPUS 
program, Continued Health Care 
Benefit Program (CHCBP) will 
mirror the medical benefits of 
standard CHAMPUS. The CHCBP 
replaced the Uniformed Services 
Voluntary Insurance Program (U.S. 
VIP) on 1 October 1994. 

Coverage under CHCBP is offered 
in ninety-day (90) or quarterly 
increments with a maximum benefit 
of eighteen (18) months for former 
active duty members and their 
eligible dependents, and thirty-six 
(36) months for former spouses and 
unmarried emancipated dependents. 

An eligible individual must 
request enrollment via application 
request or letter to: 

CHCBP Administrator 
P.O. Box 1608 

Rockville, MD 20849-1608 
Phone: 1-800-809-6119 


Beneficiaries have sixty (60) days 
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to enroll in CHCBP, with the period of 
coverage beginning the day after 
entitlement to military health care 
systems ends. Applicants must 
include the first quarter's premium, 
either individual or family. Premi- 
ums are currently $410.00 for an 
individual 3-month (per quarter) 
premium, and $891.00 for an eligible 
family per quarter. You must provide 
proof of eligibility such as your DD 
214, DEERS printout, or other official 
statement of service, and/or depen- 
dency status. 

Benefits are generally the same as 
standard CHAMPUS. There are no 





preexisting condition clauses; co- 
payments, deductibles, and cata- 
strophic caps will be the same as 
current beneficiary group (20% active 
/ 25% retired, et al). Enrollees are not 
eligible for care in military facilities or 
to enroll into military managed care 
programs. As such, there are no 
provisions for nonavailability state- 
ment need; all care will be in the 
civilian sector. 

A Commandant Instruction regard- 
ing CHCBP is forthcoming. Contact 
the CHCBP Administrator for further 
information on CHCBP eligibility, 
enrollment, or program coverages. 





TAD To Texas 


St. Louis-area Coast Guardsmen help an Elizabeth City, 
N.C.,aircrew load Second District flood punts into a C-130 at St. 
Louis Downtown-Parks Airport Oct. 22, destined for Houston, 
Texas. Twelve D2 flood punts were sent in two flights to help local 
units there deal with the devastating flood that plagued the Hous- 
ton-area. 
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High Water, Swift Current 
Challenge Sumac's Crew 


dal 


In honor of the Sumac's 50th Anniversary, River Currents would like to share a story by 
Dean Gabbert, a retired newspaper editor. Mr. Gabbert has written many stories on district 
cutters which have been featured in newspapers and Coast Guard publications . He rode 
with the cutter this past spring during high water and, once again shares his work with us. 


-Editor- 
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ike vintage wine, the U.S. Coast 
L Guard cutter Sumac gets better with 
age. 

A te of World War II, this venerable 
lady celebrated 50 years of service on the 
nation’s Western Rivers this past Novem- 
ber. She’s the oldest river buoy tender in 
the Coast Guard. 

The Sumac, based in south St. Louis, is 
responsible for a 184-mile segment of the 
Upper Mississippi River, from St. Louis 
south to Cairo, Il. 

If the Second District had a flagship, 
arguably the Sumac would be it. With an 
overall length of 251 feet (including the 
work barge), 32-feet wide and three mas- 
sive diesel engines capable of 2,145 horse- 
power, she’s the Coast Guard’s largest aids 
to navigation vessel. 

Her crew takes pride in the Sumac and that . 
may explain why she neither looks nor acts "= == 
her age. Those 18 men and four women are 
responsible for more than 600 buoys, 134 
bank lights, countless day markers and mile 
boards and whatever else it takes to keep 
traffic moving smoothly and safely on America’s busiest 
inland waterway. As a team, they treat the river with a 
mixture of respect and suspicion. And while the river may 
fool them now and again, it never surprises them. 

As a river reporter, it was my privilege to sail with the 
Sumac on what was suppose to be a routine mid-April 
trip. Instead, I watched the Mississippi go on a five-day 
rampage, spreading misery across southern Missouri and 
southern Illinois. The river climbed 19.12 feet during that 
time and the Sumac had a battle on her hands trying to 
protect navigation aids from a new round of high water. 
By April 15, the St. Louis gauge stood at 36.62 feet and 
uncounted homes felt its fury for a second time in less 
than a year. The river began a slow fall the next day while 
delivering an ominous warning to those who'd like to 
forget the Great Flood of 1993. 

On June 14, BMCM Bob Hunsaker took over command 
of the Sumac from BMCM Bertram Morris during a 
ceremony at Walker’s Shipyard in Paducah, Ky. The new 
skipper, 44, formerly served as officer-in-charge of the 
cutter Anvil, a construction tender based at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. A native of Carbondale, IIl., he is happy 
about his new post in the Second District. 

After three and a half years on the Sumac, Morris now 
is stationed at Alameda, Cal. as the enlisted advisor for 
the Pacific Area Commander. Morris admits hel miss 
the Sumac and her crew, but as an Oregon native he is 
anxious to put the mountains and sea back into his life. 

Below St. Louis, the Mississippi knows how to flex its 
muscles. Because there are no dams and slackwater 


— 


Because of high water, Sumac ended this trip with more buoys than it had on 
departure. This buoy goes into storage after being pulled from a bend in the river 
where it is no longer needeed 


pools, it runs fast and deep. Giant tows crowd its bends 
and stone dikes reach from its banks. The Sumac’s 
primary mission is to position buoys where they will give 
towboats and other crafts the widest possible channel 
while warning them away from shallows, dikes, shoals and 
other hazards. The river is unpredictable however, and 
that makes the job more difficult. 

“When you set buoys, you're guessing whether the river 
will go up or down,” said BMC Steven Adams, the execu- 
tive officer and three-year crewmember of the Sumac. “If 
you guess wrong, then you have to do them over”. 

When the river stages are low, buoys are moved inward 
to define a narrow channel; and when the stage is high, 
they are moved out to give boats full advantage of the 
deeper water. During high water, out-of-place buoys are 
often run over. 

Adam’s rule of thumb for setting buoys is 12 feet of 
water in the St. Louis-area, 15 feet in the middle reaches 
and 18 feet in the Cario-area. This rule went out the 
pilothouse window on this trip. Because of the high water, 
many buoys had to be set in 15 and even 30 feet of water, 
increasing the risk of being swept off station. 

If you are a boater, you know there are two basic types of 
river buoys: red nun buoys that are positioned along the 
left descending bank, and green can buoys that are posi- 
tioned on the right descending bank. At 10 feet tall and 
nearly 500 pounds, the river buoys give Sumac crew 
members unending trouble. Depending on conditions, up 
to 50 percent of them may be lost during the season. 

On this stretch of river, buoys are moored to a 1,500-lb 
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concrete sinker, using 100 feet of wire cable. Because of 
the high, swift water, they decide to double the cable 
length to 200 feet and even that wasn’t enough to keep 
some buoys in position in the swiftest water. High water 
also turns some buoys into “divers”, causing them to 
alternately sink and pop to the surface in an annoying 
game of hide-and-seek. 

In my book, working on the buoy deck is both strenu- 
ous and dangerous. When a buoy is retrieved, two 
crewmembers go after it with boat hooks. Once its cap- 
tured, someone lays flat on the deck waiting to hook the 
bail with the capstan chain while someone else holds their 
legs so they don’t go overboard. The revolving capstan 
pulls the buoy onto the deck and, when necessary, the 
sinker as well. Depending on its condition, the buoy is 
touched up with quick-drying paint or sprayed with a 
white “S”, which regulates it to the scrap pile. 

Overhead, a 50-foot crane moves buoys and sinkers in 
and out of storage. If the pilothouse calls for a new buoy, 
crew members horse it into position and the crane places a 
sinker on a spring-loaded dump board at the edge of the 
deck. The shackle is snapped into place, and when the 
command “Set it”! is heard, both pieces hit the water with 
a big splash. 

Masterminding this operation is the officer in charge 
driving the boat. While checking buoy positions, he also 
keeps an eye on the fathometer which plots the depth of 
the water on a roll of graph paper. This tells him the 
position of the dikes and other obstacles that puts boats in 
harm’s way. Under normal conditions, the Sumac may 
handle as many as 100 buoys in a single day. But when 
high water strikes, its a new ball game. Those buoys that 
were vital in low water are now obstacles. Some buoys are 
dragged to new locations and many are simply pulled out, 
leaving a minimum number marking turning points and 
other key positions. As the water goes higher, it puts more 
stress on the buoys that remain. Some are swamped by 

At the helm, executive 
officer, BMC Steven 
Adams says driving 
river tenders is the best 
job in the Coast Guard. 
Shown also is BMCM 
Bob Hunsaker, OinC. 
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mammoth logs while others are pulled under by trash that 
accumulates on the mooring wire. 

“When you go home with more buoys than you started 
out with, then you know its been a crazy trip,” one crew 
member told me on the buoy deck. 

Throughout the day, at least one of the Sumac’s small 
boats have been busy checking the bank lights and retriev- 
ing buoys laying along the bank. A few of the navigational 
lights are mounted on 40-foot towers driven into the 
riverbed. Others are mounted on trees and small shore 
towers. 

The trip: 

Day 1 — Light rain is falling and the river gauge shows 
17.5 feet as the Sumac leaves flood-ravaged Base St. Louis 
and heads downriver. Signs of spring abound. The 
willows are turning green and the redbuds give a rasp- 
berry hint to the bluffs below the mouth of the Meramac 
River. This is a day of travel and we're bound for Cape 
Girardeau non-stop at the considerable speed of 15 mph. 

We overtake the W. T. Toutant, pushing 25 barges of 
coal, and as soon as the tow swings around Fort Chartres 
Bend, we pass him on one whistle. Below Ste. Genevieve, 
broken levees show the force of last summer’s flood. Now 
we're into moderate fog and at Cinque L’'Homme Light, 
Master Chief flicks on the radar. Below us is the Robert 
Green, slowly working her way up the Grand Tower Chute 
with 30 empties. From Cape Rock we can see the Cape 
Girardeau bridge and by 5 p.m. we're tied up at the flood 
wall, 122 miles in 8 1/2 hours. 

Day 2 — It’s raining again as the Sumac gets underway 
at 7 a.m. The grey-brown river look angry with spray 
breaking 10 feet over the bow of the work barge as the 
cutter works downstream. Heading into Cape Bend, we 
meet the Inez Andreas, an 8,400 hp. boat, pushing 34 
empties. From Grey’s Point, the Thebes bridge at mile 
43.7 takes on a ghostly look in the fog. The St. Louis 
gauge stands at 28.7, up 11.2 feet. The river is perilously 














During thigh water, retrieving and replacing buoys is a 
dangerous never-ending process 


close to two picturesque villages, Thebes, IIl., and Com- 
merce, Mo. In between is Grand Chain which Mark Twain 
described as “a chain of sunken rocks admirably arranged 
to capture and kill steamboats on bad nights.” Then its 
Greenfield bend and Mile O — the confluence of the Upper 
and Lower Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. In pioneer times, 
this was the crossroads of America. Close by is the town of 
Cairo, corsetted by levees and wedged between two great 
rivers. 

The Ohio is on a rampage of its own and Cairo Point 
light, marking the entrance to the Upper Mississippi is 
missing. “Rig a junction buoy” a voice calls over the 
loudspeaker and 10 minutes later it’s in the water taking 
the place of the destroyed light — a red buoy with a wide 
band of fresh green paint. 

Now it’s time to go to work and the Sumac heads back 
upstream, bucking a vicious current while moving buoys 
and setting others, sometimes in 30 feet of water. At the 
top of Dogtooth Bend we meet the Frank R. Alter, 
downbound with 30 loads. The going is slow and it’s past 5 
p.m. before we tie up for the night at Buffalo Island, Mile 
28.5. 

Day 3 — More water with the St. Louis gauge at 32.78. 
The Sumac suddenly looks small as she meets the Coop- 


erative Spirit, a 10,500-hp muscle boat pushing 30 loads 
near Commercial Point. 

“We got a diver, see if you can dig it out,” Adams tells 
the buoy deck crew near Allen Towhead Light. There is a 
nun buoy bobbing in the sunlight. But now it’s gone and 
after 10 minutes the search is called off. 

“Rig a double wire red,” he calls at Uncle Joe Light. 
One buoy is pulled out and another takes its place in 34 
feet of water, widening the channel by 150 feet Cotton- 
wood Bar Light is missing at Mile 78 and the small boat 
crew replaces it with a green dayboard mounted on a 
nearby tree. 

An hour later, the Sumac makes a sunset landing in a 
picturesque cove at the upper end of the Grand Tower, Ill. 
city park. A few yards downstream on the Missouri side 
is a centuries-old Mississippi landmark, Tower Rock. 
Several crewmembers break out their bicycles for an 
evening ride and others gather for a wiener roast and 
bonfire atop a sand dune left over from the flood. 

Day 4 — The St. Louis gauge reads 36.10 feet and the 
river carries a heavy load of logs and other debris. At 
Mile 89, the Sumac’s fathometer shows a 60-foot hole 
below a dike near the Illinois shore and 24 feet of water 
above the dike itself. At Backbone Bend, lowlands are 
flooded on both sides of the river and a narrow strip of 
water-logged trees is the only thing that defines the 
Illinois bank. 

Near the Chester bridge, the small boat crews work to 
protect two partially submerged bank lights. At Mile 115, 
a gap in a levee shows water extending to the Missouri 
bluffs, a distance of at least five miles. Several nun buoys 
are needed to mark the channel below Ste Genevieve. 
While the boat tries to locate dikes, the fathometers show 
24 feet of water only a few yards off the Illinois shore. 

Day 5 — Wind, rain and lightning provide a little 
excitement as the Sumac gets underway from the Ste 
Genevieve marina. The St. Louis gauge continues to 
climb, but the 24-hour rise is less than a foot. Out on the 
buoy deck, it’s a strenuous day fishing for divers and 
clearing trash from the mooring wires. Three new reds hit 
the water in Fort Chartres Bend, widening the channel by 
150 feet. The small boats hardly have time to stop for 
gasoline. They pull the batteries and solar panels from 
four bank lights but they are too late to save three others 

— Brickey’s Mill, Lowery and Foster Upper all destroyed. 

By sundown, the Sumac is back home. The mooring 
lines are fast, the engines are quiet and the duty officer is 
the only one on board. Five days ago, I asked the Master 
Chief about the men and women who operate this remark- 
able vessel. 

“Theyre an exceptional crew,” he said. “They do a good 
job, work hard and know how to get along with each 
other.” 

After this trip, I know what he means. 3% 
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Athletes Excell at MSO 
Louisville 
Unit Sweeps Athletes 


Of The Year Awards 
For Second District 
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by LTJG Jeff Carter, MSO Louisville 





he wellness 
philosophies of 
both LT Phil Ison 


and LTJG Cheri Ben- 
Iesau-Sturgill can be 
summed up with the word 
“life-style”. Their efforts 
to promote active life- 
styles among other 
members of MSO Louis- 
ville have resulted in their 
recent selection as the 
1994 Second Coast Guard 
District Male and Female Non-Elite 
Athletes of the Year. 

LT Ison, who serves as the unit 
wellness representative, has a mas- 
ters degree in physical education and 
completed the Cooper Institute’s 
Physical Fitness Specialist Program. 
He put it best when he said, 
“Wellness is a way of life, impacting 
each aspect of your life.” 

This past spring he coached and 
played in a softball team formed with 
MSO Louisville, Group Ohio Valley, 
and Reserve Unit Louisville person- 
nel. He also ran a local Coast Guard 
racquetball tournament and partici- 


pated in a church basketball league, 
recruiting other unit members as 
players. 

As a result of his participation in 
these and other demanding sports 
activities, LT Ison earned the Presi- 
dential Sports Award for Sports/ 
Fitness. 

LTJG Ben-lIesau-Sturgill used her 
position as the unit Morale Officer to 
make fitness an integral part of 
morale activities, such as volleyball, 
basketball and softball challenges 
with Group Ohio Valley and MSD 
Cincinnati. She believes that fitness 
should be fun and has adopted a goal- 





oriented approach to keep her moti- 
vated. According to her, “If you set 
reasonable goals in an activity you 
enjoy, you'll see results.” 

One of her goals this past year was 
to run her first long distance race, the 
Kentucky Derby Mini-Marathon. She 
established a rigorous 10 week 
training schedule and recruited others 
as running partners. She successfully 
complete the 13.1 mile race, she 
documented her efforts and earned 
the Presidential Fitness Award for 
Jogging. 

LT Ison and LTJG Ben-Iesau- 
Sturgill have worked together in their 
wellness and morale roles over the 
past year, setting up events such as a 
unit Wellness Day, voluntary semian- 
nual Physical Fitness testing and a 
“cold turkey luncheon” for the Great 
American Smoke-out. These events 
enjoyed high participation rates 
among both unit members and their 
families. 

Helping others accomplish their 
fitness goals seems to be a common 
theme with these motivated officers, 
and probably played a big part in 
their selection for the award. For 
example, when an enlisted member 
voluntarily separated from the 
service, LT Ison helped him develop 
an individualized fitness program to 
compete foremployment with a local 
fire department... And LTJG Ben- 
Iesau-Sturgill drew on her past 


experience as a rescue swimmer to 
help a unit member improve his 
swimming skills before departing for 
Officer Candidate School. 

LTJG Ben-lesau-Sturgill attributes 
a lot of her success to the command 
atmosphere when she says, “Wellness 
enjoys tremendous command support 
at MSO Louisville, and two members 
of the same unit winning this award 
says a lot about that support.” Maybe 
so, but many unit members would 
agree that everyone benefits with LT 
Ison and LTJG Ben-Iesau-Sturgill 


spearheading and leading by example. 2% 





by Elisa Mullins 


he Non-Elite Athlete of the 

| Year Program was instituted 
about five years ago by the 
United States Military Sports Associa- 
tion (USMSA) to honor athletes at the 
unit level. The program is intended to 
recognize military personnel for their 
outstanding participation in athletic 
activities and performance of military 
duties. The program was designed to 
promote intramural level sports and 
improve overall fitness. Aunique medal 
has been designed and is provided by 
USMSA and the Coca Cola and 








Anheiser-Busch companies. The pro- 


NON-ELITE ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 


gram is promoted to military installa- 
tions all over the world, including Coast 
Guard, Navy, Marines, Army, and Air 
Force. 

Nominations for the D2 award were 
accepted in October and the D2 Wellness 
Committee selected a male and female 
winner based on criteria set forth in 
Commandant Instruction 1710.16. 
Much appreciation and credit is due to 
this year's winners, LT Ison and LTJG 
Ben-Iseau-Sturgill for the hard work 
they have putin to promotinga healthier 
and more active life-style. Both win- 
ners were from MSO Louisville. 
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